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Dirt in your fingers 
sun on your back dig for Victory 


Turn the good earth 
sow the seed plant for Victory 


Weed and water 

rake and hoe grow for Victory 
: Food builds courage higher | 
food makes work come 2asie 


food brings victory nearer 

















garden for Victory 









But let’s garden with sense 


Our Nation at war needs every ounce of food good soil and able hands can 
grow. But gardens in wartime need careful planning. We have no time, or 
seeds, or tools to spare for wasteful planting. 


If you live on a farm, you should have a garden. That's one way you can make 
your family and our Nation strong. Trucks, trains, and boats that do not have 
to work for you, bringing food from distant places, can do more work for others 
less fortunately fixed than you. 


If you live on the edge of town and have good land that you know how or can 
learn to work, you should have a garden. The vegetables you raise can enrich 
your family’s meals. If you have gardened your land before and can extend 
your planting, so much the better. You can give your surplus to others whose 
meals are now too meager. 


If good land in your town or near your schools is lying idle, plan a community 
or school garden where many hands can make things grow, and children and 
many families share in the results. 


If you have special garden skills, put them to work for others. If you love the 
land but have no land to work, give your help to your neighbor, your school, or 
your community to make their garden programs a success. 


Best garden rules are those you learn from experts close at home. This little 
guidebook for beginners only points the way to them. 


Meals that have plenty of leafy vegetables, green vegetables, yellow vegetables, 
tomatoes, raw cabbage, and berries, are blue ribbon meals. They help you win 
top honors in vitamins that give you the vigor you need for Victory. 





Leafy vegetables 










Carrots ~ 


Rutabaga 





Parsnip 


Root vegetables 


What should your garden grow? 


Grow what you like to eat—but hitch your garden to a meal plan 


Good meals for a family of 4 can use up these vegetables and 
fruits each week of the year: 


Potetors, swertpotatocs. ..............66005. 11 pounds. 
Tomatoes, citeus fruit...................... 8 pounds. 
Leafy, green, yellow vegetables.............. 12 pounds. 
Diature Deans amid peas. ..... 2.2... 206. ee aes 3/, pound. 
(Other vegetables end fouit...............+.. 16 pounds. 
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Lima beans 





Miscellaneous vegetables 





Coinians ‘na 


Fruits and berries 


Choose from these groups 


To get this much for a week’s meals, your garden must yield 
more, maybe 20 percent more, because of unavoidable losses. 


Choose which kind of potato you like. Sweets are valuable 
for Vitamin A, whites are better for Vitamin C. 


Of course you can’t grow citrus fruit at all unless you live in 
the South, and even there it takes years to get a crop. But 
you don’t have to wait long on tomatoes, wherever you live. 
Tomatoes, too, are easy to preserve for use out of season. 
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The pictures to the left show some of the leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables you can choose. 


“Mature” means “dried,” when you are talking about beans 
and peas. Summer gardens can produce your year-round 
supply, if you learn the simple ways of preparing them. 

For “other vegetables and fruit,” let your imagination and 
your appetite roam! The best plan is to choose from the 4 
groups represented in the pictures on these pages. 








Gardens aren’t like Topsy 





FERTILIZER 


Most land needs fertilizer, but no amount of fertilizer will 
make bad soil good. Garden experts say you need plenty of 
some organic fertilizers—cow and horse manure—and com- 
post. (Compost is decayed vegetable matter and manure.) 
All of these must be well rotted. They should not be coarse 
or full of straw. A ton of horse or cow manure for a 30 by 50 
plot won't be too much for any crop. 

Compost can be prepared in your own backyard. In the 
fall, rake all your leaves to one spot. Mix with them the 
clean vegetable and fruit skins that usually go into the garbage 
pail. Every once in a while, shovel on a layer of manure. 
Keep the pile moist and rake it occasionally. 
material will be rotted sufficiently to use. 

Sheep and poultry manures don’t lighten the soil as much 
as horse or cow manure, but they are good substitutes. These 
fertilizers are very strong, so much less of them is required— 
not more than 200 pounds for a 30 by 50 foot garden. 


In a year the 


Most gardeners use commercial fertilizers, as well as 
manure and decayed vegetable matter. 


A fertilizer containing 5 percent nitrogen, 10 percent 
phosphoric acid, and 5 or 6 percent potash will give good 
results. If too much is used, or the fertilizer comes in 
contact directly with seeds or foliage, it may burn and kill 
the plant. Main thing is to see that these fertilizers are 
well distributed in the soil near the plants, and that no 
lumps are left. Commercial fertilizer to the amount of 40 
pounds is recommended for a 30 by 50 plot, in addition to 
manures and compost. 


You can cut some dollars off your fertilizer bill if you'll 





pool your orders with neighbors. Group purchasing saves 
money and the work and time of your local supplier. 


TOOLS 


Gardening these days has to be a sharing proposition. These 
are times of shortages. The less buying of everything, from 
seed to tools, the better it will be for the men who need arms, 
and ships and munitions. So don’t buy if you don’t have to. 
Maybe you’re missing a hoe or a spade or a hose that one or 
the other of your neighbors can lend you. 

If you must buy, be sure you get the sturdiest things you 
can find. Then take care of them. At the minimum you 
have to have the use of a spade, a metal rake, a hoe, a spading 
fork, a line and two pointed stakes for marking off rows. A 
trowel and a watering can are useful also. Once you've got 
them, take the best possible care of them. Always clean them 
off before you put them away, and be sure to put them away 
in a dry, sheltered place. 

If you don’t live on a farm and are arranging to share your 
tool supply with your neighbors, and his with you, see if you 
can work out your plowing together. If your ground hasn't 
been gardened for a long time, you’ll probably have to have 
it plowed, if it is more than a very small plot that you have. 
There’s an old custom in some country neighborhoods to have 
a spring plowing day. The farmer who has a horse and team 
starts out in the morning and plows up and down all the 
plots in the neighborhood. You can work on the same idea 
in a village community. Maybe, today, instead of plow- 
ing with a horse, your farmer will plow with a tractor, 
but the job he does is still the same. 
for everyone. If you have a very small plot, a spading 
fork and a strong back will do the job. Dig down at 


This means a saving 


least 8 inches. 





SEED 


The biggest, loveliest, richest colored tomato picture on a seed 
packet is no guarantee of good tomatoes, and people who 
know about gardens, know that one of the best ways to insure 
a good harvest is to start with good seed. 
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They need good gardeners and many things 


Good seed is seed that is free of weeds and disease, that 
has a high germination, and that is of a uniform productive 
strain—of “good blood” so to speak. Seedsmen are subject 
to the regulations of the Federal Seed Act. This law requires 
a seedsman, selling in interstate commerce, to label seed with 
germination below the standard established under the Act as 
seed ‘“Below Standard.” 

One garden practice that’s been going on for years is coop- 
erative seed buying. Usually this has to be planned a good 
deal in advance, and it will more than likely take the help of 
an experienced gardener to get it under way. Gather your 
potential gardeners together to elect a committee or a repre- 
sentative who will go to your County Agent for advice. Once 
you tell him who you are and how much land, time, and skill 
the members of your group have for gardening, he can refer 
you to a garden plan for all of you to follow. Then he'll 
help you work out seed requirements for planting the garden, 
telling you how much of each kind of seed you'll need, and 
what varieties are best. With a fair-sized order, the local 
seed dealer may give you a cut on the retail prices. 


INSECT CONTROL 


When seeds shoot stalks above the earth, the bugs may begin 
to bite. A little sickness may strike the sprouts. That is no 
time to hunt around for some insecticide or a spray gun. 
Prepare for this in advance. 


If you have a very small garden and no fellow gardeners 
nearby, the best practice is to equip yourself with a hand 
sprayer, making: sure that it has an attachment to spray the 
undersides of the leaves. Many an insect’s devastating work 
goes on there. 

Best spraying device is a compressed air sprayer. You fill 
it up with insecticide, sling it over your back, and aim it at the 
afflicted foliage as you walk between your garden rows. Un- 
less you have a regular truck farm, you will not need to use 
it more than once or twice a week, so it’s entirely practical for 
you to buy one cooperatively with 3 or 4, or even more, of 
your neighbors, but it is vot practical to buy one just for one 
30 by 50 plot. Then make a schedule for using it and taking 
care of it together. 
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Your nearest County Agent can tell you what insecticide to 
use for what and how to mix it. Just for a starter, insects are 
of two kinds: Those that bite and those that suck. Contact 
poisons—nicotine, pyrethrum, derris, cube, and soap com- 
binations—are used against the sucking insects, such as aphids 
or plant lice. Stomach poisons, like paris green, cryolite, and 
calcium arsenate are used against some biting insects. Deerris, 
cube, and pyrethrum, which are both stomach and contact 
poisons, are particularly useful for treating plants where the 
sprayed portions are used for eating. Vegetables sprayed 
with arsenic must be thoroughly washed before they are eaten. 

On the disease side of the battlefront, ammunition is differ- 
ent. Bordeaux mixture, a copper compound, is a very useful 
remedy for some plant diseases. Sulphur combinations are 
also used for fighting disease. Both insecticides and fungi- 
cides can be purchased ready to use after mixing with water. 


GOOD GARDENERS 


You don’t have to be born with a “green thumb” to be a good 
gardener. But you should like to do the things gardening 
involves. The good gardener likes the feel of the soil. He 
doesn’t mind getting his hands dirty grubbing in it. He likes 
to get up early enough in the morning, before the dew is gone, 
to inspect his garden for insect attacks that started in the 
night. He likes to wear old clothes that can stand mud and 
fertilizer. He can stand a lot of back bending, and likes to 
get out in the sun and rain. 

The good gardener doesn’t go wandering off, forgetting 
his garden. He keeps checking on his crops through the 
entire growing season. He knows that a little attention every 
day means a good crop at harvest time, that a garden can 
blossom only if it’s given thoughtful care. 

You don’t have to learn all the gardening tricks from 
books, or wait for Government experts to tell them to you. 
It doesn’t take a college degree to mark you as an expert. 
Practice won't guarantee perfection in gardening, but you 
can’t be a perfect gardener without it. 

In peacetime, you can grow a garden for fun as well as 
food. In wartime, you can’t afford to dabble. 














Getting down to earth 


Take care of the soil, is a gardener’s first 
command. Begin in the fall if you can. If 
your earth is in sod, have it plowed. If it has 
been in sod for a long time, fertilize it well 
after plowing and let it alone for a few weeks. 

When the ground is dry enough to crumble 
when you press a lump of it between your 
fingers, go to work again. With a spading 
fork, turn the soil to a depth of 8 inches. 
Then with a hoe and a rake, rake up and fine 
the surface to a depth of about 2 inches. If 
your plot is a large one, you may need a horse 
and harrow to help you. 

Land that was garden last season should be 
cleaned up in the fall. In the spring, it is 
put in order just as new land is. 

Before laying out your rows, mix the 
proper amount of manure into the soil. Line 
up the rows, guided by a rope stretched across 
the ground. Two to 3 inches from the seed 
line in each row, sprinkle a 3-inch band of 
commercial fertilizer in a shallow furrow, us- 
ing one pound to every 30 feet of row. Then 
replace the soil in the furrow. 
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Planting instructions that come on seed 
packages from reliable seedsmen are usually 
safe to follow. In general, small seeds like 
carrots, spinach, and turnips are sown con- 
siderably thicker in the row than you want 
plants to grow. When the plants get started 
you can thin them to the right number. 

Seeds like those of beets and chard are 
really fruits. Each “seed” contains many 
seeds. They should be spaced where you 
want plants to grow, since from each “seed” 
will shoot up several sprouts. 

Where poles are scarce, pole beans can be 
trained up on strings running from a wire 
close to the ground to a wire extended across 
the top of 3 or 4 poles evenly spaced along 
the row. 

Most planting instructions tell how deep to 
plant seeds in sandy loam. If your soil is 
heavy, plant them less deeply. If it’s very 
sandy, put more earth over them than the 
instructions call for. 

Transplanting seedlings without losing any 
takes skill. Before removing the seedling 


A very small garden 





(H) Beans, snap (pole) 


After harvesting 


/y pound seed 





(H) Beans, snap (pole) _ 


2 pound seed 








“~ Beans, lima (pole) 





2 pound seed 





“2 Beans, lima (pole) 


/2 pound seed 





@ Tomatoes (staked) 


2 dozen plants 








@ Tomatoes (staked) 


2 dozen plants 





r B . Carrots 


After harvesting | 


2 packets seed 





» Beets 


| ounce seed 





| packet seed 





a ) Turnips 


| packet seed 





@ Cabbage 


30 plants 
















®@ Onions 


| pint sets 


” 





if Radishes 








8S spinach, New Zealand '/ ounce seed | 








50 feet long (along the north or west side) and 30 feet wide. 


soak the earth under the roots thoroughly. 
Lift out the seedling with the wet earth 
around it. This helps prevent root injury. 
After setting the plants, apply about a pint of 
water to the roots of each, unless the soil is 
already thoroughly wet. 





Making your garden grow 


When seed sprouts push their way up 
through the soil, that is the time to watch for 
weeds. To keep weeds from choking out 
your vegetables, you must cultivate regularly. 
Don’t cultivate deeply, because vegetable 
roots are shallow and if you injure them they 
won't grow so well. Don’t work around bean 
plants when they are wet; this spreads rust 





| ounce seed; 2 half-row plantingsbys apar 
and other diseases. Mulching between rows 
(that means putting down a layer of leaves or 
straw or grass clippings) helps to keep in 
moisture, too, and it also helps keep down | 
weeds. : 
Watering is just as important a part of 
gardening as cultivation. The main thing to 0; 
remember is to do a thorough job when you consi 
get started. Really soak the soil. Water | Plan 
only when the soil is practically dry. | strin 
f be s] 
first 
Insect and disease warfare getti 
Safeguarding against insect and disease If 
damage begins in the fall after one year’s thin; 
garden is over. Cleaning up and burning | troul 
vegetable refuse, particularly any that has ease 
been infested, is good protection against an Aget 
attack the next season. Agri 
Planting disease-resistant varieties of seed ease 
is another help. free 
Planting crops that are subject to disease in bulle 
a different part of the garden each year, is | tant 
another way of cutting down damage. as h¢ 
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n you constantly for the beginning of insect attacks. 
Water Plants that are subject to damage, like the 
string beans Mexican beetles go after, should 
be sprayed every 10 days from the time the 
first beetles appear, to prevent the bugs from 
getting a start. 
lisease If insects or disease get under way the best 
year's thing to do is find out what’s causing the 
imning trouble. For complete information on dis- 
at has ease and insect control, turn to your County 
nst af Agent or write to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 1371, ‘“‘Dis- 
f seed ease and Insects of Garden Vegetables.” It’s 
free so long as the supply lasts. From this 
ease in bulletin you can learn how to spot the impor- 
eat, is tant garden crop pests you may meet, as well 
as how to battle against them, 
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Harvest time 


If you have read and digested and been an 
obedient gardener, chances are you will have 
a good harvest. But, believe it or not, you 
can lose a lot of flavor and food value even 
then. 

First mistake in harvesting is in not har- 
vesting soon enough. 

Second mistake, is in harvesting before 
you're ready to use your vegetables. The 
sooner you cook them after they are picked 
the better they will taste and the richer they 
will be in precious food values. The shorter 
you keep your cooking time, the less water 
you use, the less vegetable water you throw 
away, the better the food values you will get 


at your table, and the more flavor, too, as a 
matter of fact. 

Don’t fool yourself that over-size vege- 
tables are always better than average size. 
They usually aren’t as good. 

Never add soda to green vegetables when 
you cook them. Soda kills the valuable 
Vitamin C. 

In the fall, when all your victory vitamins 
have been gathered in, is a good time to 
start saving all the leaves from shade trees 
to build a compost pile. Mix 6 to 8 pounds 
of ammonium sulfate with each half ton of 
leaves. (Guess the weight, if you can’t 
weigh them.) Keep the pile moist; turn 
it up once in a while throughout the winter. 
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Planting calendar 
Early spring plantings Late spring or summer plantings ss or rn 
4 to 6 weeks be- | 2 to 4 weeks be- | After danger of | 2 to 6 weeks 6 to 8 weeks be- 
fore last frost fore last frost | frost is past after last frost | fore first frost 
Cabbage plants} Beets Beans Beans, snap Beets 
Lettuce Carrots Beets Beets Collards 
Onions Chard Sweet corn Lima beans Kale 
Peas Lettuce Squash Sweet corn Lettuce 
Potatoes Mustard Tomato plants Mustard 
Spinach Peas Spinach 
Turnips Parsnips Turnips 
Radishes 
Planting yardstick 
Plant these In rows this This distance This much earth 
vegetables far apart between plants over seeds 
Beans, lima (pole) .... 24’’ * 4’ to 6”” Y 
Beans, snap (pole) .... 24”’ * 4’" to 6”” Be 
Beans, snap (bush)... . 24” 3”’ to 4”” * 
I Reed 04.54 14’” 2" te3"* - 
Cabbage (plants) ..... 24’’ 15’” to 24”” 
RECHT 14’” 2” te2” 1,’ 
8 pind 5 vine is 18” 4’ to 6” : 
RR 18” ” y,!" 
Onions (sets) ........ 14”’ 2" to 3" if," 
rere ‘e ” dd 
0 Sa 12’’ 3’’ t9 4" ad 
Tomatoes (staked) .... 36”” 24”° 
es Saree 14’” ?*ee" 1/,/" 





If planted in "hills" of 4 to 5 seeds, space hills 2 feet apart. 











A dozen dont'’s for gardeners 












































1. Don't start what you can't finish 


Before you plant a garden, count the work involved even 
before seedtime and through to harvest. Abandoned gardens 
are a waste of seed, fertilizer, tools, insecticides, and labor. 


2. Don't waste good seed on bad soil 

Gardens need good, well-drained soil, not the usual kind of 
city lots where soil is mostly cinders and rubbish. Places 
where weeds flourish are promising garden spots. 
































3. Don't work ground too soon 


Starting too early will spoil the soil. When a piece of 
earth will crumble apart as you hold or press it between 
your fingers, the soil is dry enough to cultivate. Make sure 
yours is. 


4. Don't run rows up and down ga hill 

If you must plant your garden on a hillside, make sure that 
the rows are horizontal along the side of the hill. If you 
plant them up and down, rain will wash off seed and topsoil. 




















5. Don't use too much seed 


Crops seeded too thick will come up close together, they will 
need lots of thinning. Learn how to space the seed you use. 
Overseeding wastes seed and labor. Waste won’t win. 


6. Don't plant too much of one thing 


Too much of any vegetable, even if it comes from your own 
garden, is hard to take unless you are sure someone else can 
use the surplus you can’t use. Plant a variety of things. 
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7. Don't let the pole beans black out the beets 


In fact, don’t let any of the tall crops shade the short ones, 
whatever they are. Growing things must get sun. 
climbers, like beans, to the north; short ones, to the south. 


Plant 


8. Don't wield too heavy a hoe 


Vegetable roots grow near the surface. They are tender, too. 
When you cultivate them deeply, you injure the roots and slow 
up growth. Shallow cultivation is the rule for gardens. 
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9. Don't spare the water 


Light sprinkling brings roots up to the surface. That's bad. 
Thorough soaking pushes down to the roots, and keeps them 
down where they belong. Soak only when the ground is dry. 


10. Don't let the weed crop win 


Amateur gardeners often dream about dishes full of luscious 
fresh vegetables the moment they put their seed in. While 
they dream the weeds sometimes become the major crop. 









































11. Don't let the bugs beat you to it 


Gardeners must be on the alert from beginning to end for 
insect armies and the onset of disease. Be ready with spray 
gun and duster and the proper death-dealing ammunition. 
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12. Don't let anything go to waste 


If your garden yields too much for you to eat or store or 
preserve for yourself, see that someone else gets the leftovers. 
Tell your local Civilian Defense office about your surpluses. 
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Growing fruit takes time 


FRUIT growing is a long-term job. It needs 
time and space. Orchards take the longest 
Newly planted fruit trees rarely bear 
Raspberries, black- 


time. 
fruit in less than 5 years. 
berries, dewberries—quickest growing of the 
bush fruits—won’t give you any fruit until 
the second season after they're set out. All 
varieties of strawberries, if planted in the 
spring, will give you berries the next season. 
Currants, gooseberries and grape vines bear 
lightly the third season after planting, but 
usually reach full bearing in the fourth. 

But a half acre planted with fruits that are 
comparatively “fool-proof” in your area is a 
practical investment of time and labor for 
farm families who can’t afford to buy all the 
fruit they need for wholesome, fun-full 
meals. Ambitious small town and suburban 
gardeners with space to spare can profitably 
include easily grown strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, or grapes in their garden plans. 


What to grow in a small fruit 
garden 

Your best bet is to consult experienced local 
fruit growers, or experts from your State Col- 
lege of Agriculture extension division, or 
State Experiment Station for advice as to what 
fruits you should plant, what varieties do best 
in the region where you live. 

Generally speaking, you can get varieties 
of strawberries, blackberries, dewberries, and 
grapes that will do well in any part of the 
country. Raspberries shouldn't be attempted 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers; only 
a few very hardy varieties can stand the ex- 
tremely cold winters of the North. Young 
and Boysen dewberries, close relatives of the 
blackberry and dewberry, 
adapted to growing on the Pacific coast and 
the middle South. Before you plan to have 
currants or gooseberries in your garden, find 


are especially 


out whether or not there are any quarantine 
restrictions against growing them in your 
locality. 


How much to plant 
Be careful not to put in more plants than 
you can take care of. Here are some esti- 
mates that will help you budget your plant- 
ing. By and large, you can count on getting 
these amounts in a season: 

Strawberries, with favorable growing con- 
ditions, should give you a pint of berries for 
each plant. 

Raspberries should bear 11/, to 2 quarts per 
plant. 
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Blackberries can be expected to give about 


3 to 10 quarts per bush. 

Currants and gooseberries, at full bearing 
in northern latitudes, should yield about 1 to 
4 quarts per bush. 

Grapes, under favorable conditions, will 
give you about 6 or 8 pounds of fruit per 
vine. 

If you're planning an orchard, 20 fruit 
trees, 4 each of apple, pear, peach, plum, and 
cherry, are a good number to plant in a half- 
acre orchard. 


Where fruits grow best 
Where you plant your fruit garden has a 
lot to do with its success. 

Small fruit plants all need fairly rich soil, 
well drained, and with plenty of humus to 
hold moisture. Prepare the soil for planting 
as you do for a vegetable garden, working 
manure or decayed vegetable matter well into 
the soil before you set out the plants. Don’t 
plant strawberries in land where you've just 
turned under a heavy sod. 


They need cultivating 
Fruit plants and bushes don’t grow without 
care any more than your vegetable garden 
does. You have to hoe and cultivate to keep 
down weeds, and fertilize each spring. 
Dewberries and related berries need some 
form of support after their first year. They 
should be tied to stakes or trained on a trellis. 
After the first year or two, put a covering of 


leaves, grass cuttings or straw around the 
rows to keep down weeds, and hold the mois- 
ture around the roots of the plants. This is 
known as mulching. 

In cold sections, some fruit plants need 
winter protection. Cover strawberry plants 
with straw just before freezing weather 
occurs. 

All berry bushes and vines need pruning 
each year if they're to continue to bear vigor- 
ously. It’s besi to get expert advice about 
how to do this from your county agent or 
Agriculture Experiment Station. 

The berry bushes in the northern part of 
the United States usually do well without 
spraying to control insect pests, but grape 
vines in most sections of the country should 
be sprayed. 


Neglected berry patches are 
worth saving 

You can clean up a berry patch that’s been 
allowed to run wild by cutting out all the dead 
and weak canes, then plowing and cultivating 
When the 
plants are too thick and close together, dig 


the spaces between the rows. 


out enough so that those remaining have room 
to grow. Then fertilize and tie the plants to 
stakes or a trellis, as you would a new 
planting. 

Neglected fruit trees, too, can sometimes 
be brought to bear fruit again by careful prun- 
ing, by mulching around the roots with leaf 
mold or cut grass, or by giving them a shot of 
fertilizer rich in nitrogen. 
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1. Add up your family’s year-round vege- 
table and fruit needs. If you have canning 
equipment and containers, a storage pit or 
cellar, if you know how to dry, or pickle, or 
preserve your summer surplus, you’ re in luck. 
Your garden—if it’s big enough—can work 
for you in winter and in summer. 


2. Before you plan to can, check up on the 
canning equipment you'll need. All nonacid 
vegetables must be processed in a pressure 
cooker. This year you can’t be sure of buy- 
ing all the new tin cans, zinc jar tops, rubber 
rings, or pressure cookers you might want. 
If there’s a community canning center in your 
neighborhood or if you can help start one, 
that’s one way you can get your canning done. 
For help on canning methods, send for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1762, ‘‘Home Canning of 
Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats.” It’s free 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


3. Hoarding hurts no one and can help you 
when it’s glass mayonnaise, cheese, peanut 
butter jars you’re saving to put to good use 
later. You'll need them if you plan to make 
jellies and jams. Remove lids with care, and 
save them. If you aren’t planning to use 
them yourself, pass your jars and lids on to a 
neighbor who is, or to a school lunch or com- 
munity center. 


4. Krauting, pickling, and brining are old- 
time preserving methods that require little 
equipment and less work than canning. Salt, 
knives for shredding, and stone jars or kegs 
are what you need. Cabbage, turnips and 
lettuce make kraut; cucumbers make pickles. 
Green tomatoes, cauliflower, peppers and 
onions will keep for several months in brine 
of the proper strength for use either as pickles 
or vegetables. You can even brine solid 
fruits like Keiffer pears and clingstone 
peaches. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1438, ‘“Mak- 
ing Fermented Pickles,” from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., tells 
you how. It’s free. 











- Year-round gardeners figure first 


5. Root vegetables and cabbage store well in 
outdoor pits. How they should be built de- 
pends on where you live. - Ask your County 
Agent or you'll find complete instructions for 
building them in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 879, 
“Home Storage of Vegetables.” It’s free 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


6. Apricots, pears, peaches, corn, shelled 
green beans and peas can be dried. Apples 
and figs are good dried, too. All can be sat- 
isfactorily dried outdoors in dry climates. 
Elsewhere, the kitchen stove or a hot air 
heater, and a portable drier you can build 
yourself are the necessary equipment. Dried 
foods must be sealed in moisture-proof con- 
tainers, like tin cans, or glass jars, and stored 
in a dry place if they’re to keep well. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 984, “Home Drying of 
Fruits and Vegetables,” free from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., tells 
you how to prepare and dry foods, how to 
build portable driers. 


7. White potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
celery, apples, keep well in cool, ventilated 
cellar storage rooms. They wilt or dry out 
quickly in dry warm air, so the storage room 
should be fairly damp, its temperature just 
above freezing. Basements with furnaces are 
usually too dry and warm to store such vege- 
tables successfully unless you’ve partitioned 
off a room where outdoor windows can be 
opened to keep temperature down and air 
moist. 


8. Extra supplies of the fruits that don’t can 
well, like currants, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, grapes, can go into jams, jellies 
and preserves. Containers don’t need rubber 
rings to make them airtight, since the sugar 
acts as a preservative, too. Sealing with par- 
affin wax, or covering with a tight fitting lid, 
or both, usually keeps out the surface yeasts 
and moulds that cause spoiled jellies and 
jams. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1800, ‘““Home- 
Made Jellies, Jams and Preserves,” free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will give you the rules for success. 








Teamwork makes gardens grow better 


IT TAKES a good neighbor policy to grow 
the kind of gardens America needs today. 

Whatever is needed today is needed with 
desperate urgency. There is too little time 
for any of it to be wasted. Supplies are too 
precious to be misused. There is too much 
work to be done for any labor to be lost. 

Planning, coordination, cooperation, can 
help the Victory Gardener get all-out results 
with his all-out efforts. 

Since the war must absorb more and more 
of the Nation’s supplies, Victory gardeners 
must pool what there is and make what they 
have do the job. 

Land must be pooled, so must tools, trucks, 
and cars, spray equipment, food preserving 
equipment, containers, cold storage facilities. 

Skills, too, must be pooled, and allocated 
where they will do the most good. Victory 
Gardens need people who know how to or- 
ganize, who know how to make surveys of 
available land and materials, to make surveys 
of food needs, to train gardeners and food 
preservers, to supervise gardening, and food 
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preservation, to buy supplies economically, to 
work in gardens, to transport people and sup- 
plies and garden produce, to write publicity, 
to raise funds. 

Victory Gardens no less than Victory itself 
take organization. The Victory Garden Pro- 
gram is designed to pull together into a 
smooth-running program the land, seed, 
tools, fertilizer, insecticides, and labor neces- 
sary to balance the vitamin budget in your 
community. 

Unorganized and unsupervised, home gar- 
dens can be profligate of scarce seeds and 
much needed garden equipment. Un- 
planned, community gardens can aimlessly 
duplicate work already going on. 

You can work in the Victory Garden Pro- 
gram, you can help organize, you can do nec- 
essary office work, get out publicity, supervise 
gardens if you know gardening, work in the 
gardens. 

You can work in a school garden, in a 
home garden, in cooperative gardens with 
your neighbors, you can work in a factory, a 





trade union, a church, or a club garden. 

But you can be sure your work will move 
the national effort forward best if it is coor- 
dinated with the Victory Garden Program. 

To work in the Victory Garden Program or 
to organize a Victory Garden Committee if 
one is not already going, get in touch (if you 
live outside a city) with your County Agent 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, or (if you live inside 
a city) with your local Civilian Defense 
Council. 


Shape up a program 
Suppose your Victory Garden Committee is 
just starting. 

First, the Committee needs an experienced 
chairman—someone who knows how to get 
people and agencies working together and 
who also knows gardens. 

Get him to appoint a well-rounded garden 
committee, one with representatives of all 
agencies, institutions, and people you need 
for a successful program. 
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In cities, your committee should enlist the 
WPA, the NYA, food and garden experts in 
the school system, the welfare department, 
the park system, women’s clubs and garden 
clubs, the boy and girl scouts, and the trade 
unions, and your local Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Dealers in seeds, fertilizers, and im- 
plements can help you, too. 

In rural communities you may need the 
help of the County Agent, the county Home 
Demonstration Agent, local women leaders 
of Home Demonstration Clubs, and also the 
4-H club members, the school system, local 
representatives of Federal offices, such as the 
WPA and the NYA. 


Next you need an expert 


The Victory Garden Program requires the 
direction of a skilled or possibly a profes- 
sional gardener. He may be hired, he may 
be borrowed. Remember, you are not look- 
ing for an adviser; you are looking for a su- 
pervisor who will take complete responsibility 
for the Victory Gardens from the first 
ploughing to the last harvest. 

In the city, he may be the vocational agri- 
cultural instructor in the school system, a hor- 
ticultural expert from the city park system or 
the Botanical gardens. He may be a botanist 
at the local university, or a local experienced 
successful gardener. 

In rural communities, your garden super- 
visor might be a farm or garden supervisor 
from the Farm Security Administration, 
someone from the Soil Conservation Service, 
or the vocational agricultural instructor in the 
school. The County Agent or Home Demon- 
stration Agent can help much in organizing 
and planning and in bringing help on local 
needs. 


Divide up the work 


When your Victory Garden Committee is 
organized, the work should be divided up 
among subcommittees. 

You may be able to combine the work of 
some of the subcommittees suggested here, 
but whether the work is done by one subcom- 
mittee or another, it has to be done. 

You need a survey subcommittee—to de- 
termine what vegetables and how many to 
gtow. It will find out what garden vege- 
tables are needed for school lunches, for 
institutions, or needy families. 

It will have to work out what kind of vege- 
tables are needed for each purpose, and how 
many of them. 

It should also make arrangements for the 
distribution of the foods at harvest time. 
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Finally the survey subcommittee determines 
what kind of gardens are to be encouraged. 

School gardens? Then the gardens must 
be planned so vacations will not leave the 
gardens abandoned in mid-season. 

Are trade unions, churches, cooperatives, 
to be encouraged to have gardens? 

You do not want everybody indiscrimi- 
nately planting backyard gardens, but what 
people do you want to have gardens? Only 
people with a certain amount of land? Only 
experienced gardeners? Only people who 
need gardens to balance their diets ? 

You need a subcommittee on land—to lo- 
cate fertile garden plots, to make soil tests, to 
tell backyard gardeners whether their soil is 
fertile. The city surveyor, the schools, the 
park people, and real estate dealers can help 
the land committee with its job in the city. 
In rural communities it should advise with 
the County Agent. 

You need a subcommittee on tools—to in- 
ventory all the garden equipment in the com- 
munity, to locate unused tools in sheds and 
basements, and to schedule their use among 
all the Victory gardeners. 

Farm families will be able to supply their 
own tools when they work in Victory gardens, 
but if there is a shortage, or in cities where 
tools are not so widely owned, it may be pos- 
sible to borrow tools from the schools, the 
parks, the highway department, the garden 
society, or the WPA. 

If it is necessary to buy any tools at all, they 
should be bought all at once through the tools 
committee. By this the proper tools will be 
secured in quantity at quantity discounts. 

You need a subcommittee on seeds, fer- 
tilizers, and insecticides—to determine how 
many of these materials will be needed in the 
Victory Garden Program and to buy the 
proper varieties or grades. This subcommit- 
tee, like the tool committee, should make the 
purchases at one time in wholesale quantities 
for all the people in the victory gardeners, 
the home gardeners and the community 
gardeners. 

You need a labor subcommittee—to enroll 
people to work in the community gardens, to 
schedule all the work that must be done so 
that it is done when it should be done, to 
divide up the work so that the burden of a 
community garden doesn’t fall on a small 
group of volunteers. 

In small communities the garden program 
should get along entirely on volunteer labor. 

You need a supervisory subcommmittee— 
to direct the volunteer workers .on the com- 
munity plots, to give advice and direction to 
home and farm gardeners, to conduct classes 
in gardening, and to keep records of monthly 


visits to farm and home gardeners who are 
recording garden progress. 

The personnel of the supervisory subcom- 
mittee should be experienced gardeners and 
before they go to work they should be put 
through a refresher course by the garden 
expert. 

You need a transportation subcommittee— 
people with cars, or people who can operate 
trucks to carry workers back and forth to the 
community gardens, to haul tools, and to get 
the produce at the garden and to deliver it 
where it is to go. 

You need a food preservation subcommit- 
tee—to hunt up all the canning and preserva- 
tion equipment in the community, to locate 
the jars and caps that are necessary to pre- 
serve food, to schedule the use of the canning 
and preserving equipment so that all vege- 
tables that cannot be used fresh are conserved, 
to recruit volunteers for the canning and pres- 
ervation, to make arrangements for the stor- 
age of food. 

You need a publicity subcommittee—to 
tell the community what kind of workers you 
need, what materials you need, how people 
can cooperate in the country, to get out bulle- 
tins or to get up exhibits, to prepare news- 
paper articles and radio programs. 

You need a fund-raising subcommittee— 
to raise money for seed, and fertilizer, and 
tools where a sponsoring agency like the city, 
or the schools cannot supply these funds. 
The fund raising committee can get up pic- 
nics, parties, and other affairs which not only 
raise money but also raise interest in the 
Victory Garden Program. 

You need to plan and organize ahead so 
that everything needed is ready when the 
time comes. 

Briefly a Victory Garden Program needs 
the steady level headed cooperation of you and 
your neighbors in a way that makes the most 
of the resources in skill, and sense, and lead- 
ership, and land, and materials that already 
are at hand. 


OUR THANKS for phototgraphs: Cover— 
Farm Security Administration; pp. 2 and 3— 
FSA, FSA, National Youth Administration, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration; pp. 
4 and 5—Atlee Burpee, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Peter Henderson; pp. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11—Consumers’ Guide; p. 12—FSA; p. 
13—CG, FSA, CG, Extension Service, Ext., 
Rural Electrification Administration, Ext., 
FSA; p. 14—Ext. 
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For more help with your garden plans 


If you live in the country or in a suburb, consult 
County Agent 

Home Demonstration Agent 

Vocational agricultural teachers 

Extension Service, State Agricultural College 


{ Your State Agricultural College can give you names 
and addresses} 


If you live in a city, consult 

Vocational agricultural teachers (call the Superintend- 
ent of Schools) 

Garden clubs, experienced gardeners, garden editors 
(call newspaper editors) 

Civilian Defense Council (look for address in telephone 
book or call the Mayor) 
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